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NOTES ON SOME RECENT JOURNALS 

Two issues of The Tennessee Historical Magazine have 
appeared under the editorship of Professor St. George L. 
Sioussat, of Vanderbilt. This magazine is the successor of the 
American Historical Magazine, which had its beginning in 1896 
under the auspices of the Peabody Normal College. It is pub- 
lished quarterly, in the months of March, June, September, 
and December, as the official organ of the Tennessee Histor- 
ical Society. Its purpose is "to transfer to permanent form as 
much as possible of that manuscript material, so liable to de- 
struction, upon which the historian must ever place his first 
dependence ; secondly, to afford a means for the publication of 
papers and articles of an historical nature ; and thirdly, to be a 
medium for the publication of news as to all the historical ac- 
tivities of individuals of associations in the state." The first 
two issues contain material of general interest and permanent 
value, among which maybe mentioned: Colonel Burr's First 
Brush with the Law, An Account of the Proceedings Against 
Him in Kentucky, by W. E. Beard; The Indian Policy of the 
Federal Government and the Economic Development of the South- 
west, 1786-1801, by Donald L. McMurry; General James Win- 
chester (1752-1826), by John H. DeWitt; The Journal of Daniel 
Smith, one of the Commissioners to extend the Boundary Line 
between the Commonwealths of Virginia and North Carolina, 
August, 1776, to July, 1780; and Mexican War Letters of Col. 
William Bowen Campbell, of Tennessee, written to Governor 
David Campbell, of Virginia, 1846-1857, both documents edited 
by Professor Sioussat. Under so able and indefatigable an 
editor the magazine ought to have a long and useful career 
before it. 

The first issue of the Texas Review, under the editorship of 
Professor Stark Young, appeared in June of this year, with no 
indication on the title-page either of date or volume. As a 
whole the issue is disappointing. Some of the articles are heavy 
and some far too light for anything above an undergraduates' 
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magazine. The editorial announcement assures the reader at 
some length and with considerable emphasis that the magazine 
will not "reek of the [Texas] soil", — the editor speaking of 
his adopted State almost as an outsider, — and rather vaguely 
expresses the hope that it will "reek of the whole world," so 
that one is left without any very definite statement of policy. 
Some readers may be moved to question the good taste of the 
editor in giving first place in the magazine to a letter from Mr. 
Edmund Gosse with its personal praise of the editor, and to feel 
that it savors just a little of "exploitation. ' ' Others will be moved 
to smile at the naive announcement that one of the contributors 
is a "winner of several literary prizes." But this is not surprising 
when one sees so conservative a magazine as the Atlantic deal 
out praise to its contributors, and observes in other, popular 
magazines a tendency to prefix to every article or story a 
laudatory note to be matched in persuasive eloquence only by ad- 
vertisements for Ivory Soap, Dutch Cleanser, and other necessary 
household wares. The proof-reading has been carelessly done. 
Besides numerous misprints and one error in grammar there are 
no less than six misspelled words. The achievements of the 
editor in the field of literature and the splendid productiveness 
of the faculty of the University of Texas have led to expecta- 
tions that are not realized in this first issue of the Review. It 
is to be hoped that the second number will attain to a higher 
level of excellence. 

Two numbers of the Rice Institute Pamphlets have appeared, 
containing addresses delivered in connection with the formal 
opening of the Institute and. other public exercises. These 
Pamphlets, to be issued at least four times a year, will serve for 
the publication of "occasional addresses, courses of lectures, 
and smaller papers of current and timely interest." In the first 
number (April) the most notable article is the address' of the 
President, Edgar Odell Lovett, sketching the history of the 
foundation and setting forth his aims and ideals for the future. 
It is inspiring to read such a glowing account of the beginning 
of what ought soon to become one of the great educational insti- 
tutions of the country, animated by "the driving power of ideas 
and ideals backed by material resources for their realization." 



